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PRESS    OF  THE    FRIEND    OF    MAN,    WHITESBORO. 


LETTER. 


Peterboro,  Dec.  12,' 1837. 
Hon.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  learn  from  newspapers  and  other  sources,  that  great  and  vari  - 
ous  benefits  are  looked  for  from  the  ascendency  of  the  political  party,  which  has 
given  you  so  triumphant  an  election  to  the  Legislature  of  our  state.  Money  is 
to  be  plenty :  rail  roads  and  canals  are  to  be  multiplied :  new  life  is  to  be  poured 
into  every  department  of  industry  :  and,  in  short,  all  traces  of  the  past  year's 
commercial  calamities  are  to  disappear  in  the  flood  of  prosperity,  which  is 
to  come  upon  us.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  the  fact  of  my  not  having  contributed 
to  the  political  revolution,  which  gives  birth  to  these  joyful  anticipations,  will 
in  no  degree  diminish  my  happiness  in  their  realization.  I  am  not  sensible 
that  my  interest  in  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  my  fellow  citizens  was  any 
greater,  whilst  I  was  a  political  partisan,  than  it  has  been  the  last  nine  years, 
during  which  I  have  not  attended  a  political  meeting,  nor  acted  with  a  polit- 
ical party.  Whatever  merit  there  may  be  in  attachment  to  political  parties, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  nothing  in  my  own  experience  to  justify  the  opinion, 
that  a  man  ceases  to  care  for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  countrymen, 
when  he  withdraws  from  the  strife  of  politics. 

I  took  up  my  pen  to  ask  you,  whether,  in  all  the  plans  of  legislative  relief 
and  advantage,  which  are  diffusing  such  joyful  expectation  throughout  our 
commonwealth,  there  is  any  reference  to  the  necessities  of  its  colored 
inhabitants :  whether,  in  the  promised  correction  of  numerous  evils,  any 
of  their  deep  and  cruel  wrongs  are  to  be  redressed :  and  whether  the  benefits 
which  the  Legislature  of  our  state  is  expected  to  scatter  so  profusely  at  its 
approaching  session,  will  be  like  to  reach  to  their  unblest  lot.  It  may  not 
be  proper  to  put  this  question  to  any  one  member  of  the  Legislature  : — but, 
if  it  be,  to  whom  can  I  put  it  more  suitably  than  to  one,  who  will  carry  into 
the  councils  of  his  state  an  influence  proportionate  to  his  high  character,  as 
a  statesman  and  a  scholar  1 


It  is  fit  to  bs  peculiarly  mindful  of  the  needy,  when  we  are  unusually  blest 
ourselves.  So  thought  Nehemiah,  when  in  a  season  of  their  joyful  abund- 
ance, he  commanded  the  Jews  to  remember  the  destitute,  and  to  "send 
portions  to  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared."  Does  not  the  like  duty 
towards  the  colered  man  devolve  on  our  Legislature'!  If  we  except  the  abund- 
ant provision  for  him  of  insults  and  injuries  and  wretchedness,  it  may  emphat- 
ically be  said,  that  "  nothing  is  prepared  "  for  our  colored  brother  by  the  laws 
of  this  state  And  when  shall  our  Legislature  remember  his  wrongs  and  his 
destitution,  if  it  be  not  at  its  next  session? — at  its  next  session,  when,  to 
meet  the  public  anticipation,  it  will  be  so  prompt  to  "send  portions"  to  all 
other  classes! 

There  is  no  wickedness  so  great,  that  attempts  are  not  made  to  justify  it. 
Even  American  slavery,  which,  for  utter  contempt  of  the  Divine  law  and  for 
deliberate  and  unmeasured  outrage  on  human  rights,  casts  every  other  system 
of  wickedness  into  the  shade,  is,  nevertheless,  not  without  its  justifications. 
The  system,  which  forbids  marriage  and  the  reading  of  God's  word  :  which 
sports  in  the  disruption  of  family  ties,  and  markets  men  as  beasts  :  the  system, 
which,  in  a  word,  unmans  man,  and  declares,  that  immortal  beings,  made  in 
the  image  of  God,  "  shall  be  deemed,  sold,  taken,  reputed  and  adjudged  in 
law  to  be  chattels  to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatever  " — 
even  this  system,  covered  all  over  and  saturated  as  it  is  with  pollution  and 
blood,  is,  nevertheless,  justified  by  an  imposing  array  of  arguments.  The 
principal  of  these  arguments  is  that,  which  maintains  the  rightfulness  of 
slavery,  on  the  ground  that  the  colored  man  is  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
himself — unfit  to  be  a  freeman ;  and,  therefore,  fit  to  be  a  slave,  and  n  slave 
only.  It  especially  concerns  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  to  be  aware 
of  the  stress  laid  on  this  argument,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  condition  of  their 
colored  inhabitants.  The  characteristic  ignorance  and  debasement  of  this 
unhappy  portion  of  our  population  are  triumphantly  cited  by  Southern  slave- 
holders to  show,  that  no  farther  experiment  need  be  made  on  the  mental  and 
moral  capabilities  of  the  colored  man,  after  that,  which  has  been  made  in  the 
Northern  States  ;  and  which  has  resulted,  as  they  maintain,  in  the  irresistible 
conclusion,  that  freedom  is  no  blessing  to  him.  In  view  of  this  unsuccessful 
experiment,  the  American  slaveholder  declares,  that  for  him  to  give  freedom  to 
his  slaves  would  be,  not  only  vain  and  empty  of  advantage  to  the  objects  of  his 
mistaken  kindness,  but  positively  inhuman  also.  You  may  recollect,  that  Gen» 
Hayne,  in  his  celebrated  speech  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution,  justifies  slavery  on 
this  high  ground  of  its  humanity,  and  on  this  vaunted  proof  of  its  humanity, 
furnished  by  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  of  the  Northern  States.  The 


orator  had  himself  witnessed  this  wretched  condition ;  and  he  would  have  us- 
understand,  that  the  benevolence  of  his  heart  revolted  at  its  substitution  for 
the  comforts  and  privileges  of  the  slave.  That  he  exaggerated  the  blessings 
of  "  the  house  of  bondage,"  and  undervalued  those  which  pertain  to  freedom 
even  in  her  worst  circumstances,  is  quite  apparent.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  but  too  much  in  the  state  of  our  colored  people  to 
justify  his  picture  of  its  unenviable  character. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  Southern  slaveholders,  who 
cling  to  slavery,  (and  such  are  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them,)  desire  the 
deepest  debasement  of  the  colored  population  of  the  North,  inasmuch  as  such 
debasement  gives  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  main  argument  for  justifying 
slavery — the  argument,  that  the  colored  man  is  incapable  of  enjoying  and 
improving  the  boon  of  freedom.  So  far  then,  as  the  North,  by  her  laws, 
institutions,  and  customs,  renders  the  freedom  of  the  colored  people  but  an 
empty  name — but  the  debasing  mockery  of  true  freedom — so  far  does  she 
please  the  South,  and  furnish  the  grand  prop  of  American  slavery.  That  the 
desires  of  the  South  on  this  point  have  not  been  ungratified  is  but  too  manifest. 
In  our  own  State  at  least,  the  very  foundation  principles  of  republicanism  and 
Christianity  have  been  outraged,  so  that  the  diabolical  work  of  sinking  the 
colored  man  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  human  degradation  might  be  most 
effectually  accomplished.  Whether  we  look,  on  the  one  hand,  into  our 
Constitution,  Statute  Book,  and  jurisprudence,  or,  on  the  other,  at  our  social 
arrangements,  which  are  adapted  to  crush  the  colored  man ;  we  find  abund- 
ant evidence,  that  the  State  of  New  York,  at  least,  is  not  wanting  in  the 
iron-hearted  policy,  which  constitutes  the  main  pillar  of  Southern  slavery.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to  enumerate  the  many  ways,. 
such  as  his  exclusion  from  packets  and  public  coaches,  from  schools  and 
houses  of  worship,  hi  which  we  destroy  the  self-respect,  and  kill  the  spirit  of 
our  colored  brother.  The  wrongs  of  our  colored  brother,  to  which  I  invite 
your  attention,  are  those,  which  are  directly  chargeable  on  the  laws  of  our 
State.  I  select  these,  because  it  is  in  the  power  of  yourself  and  your  fellow 
legislators  to  terminate  them;  and,  because,  as  they  are  very  powerful  to 
degrade  our  colored  inhabitants,  and  hence  to  strengthen  the  most  plausible 
argument  for  continuing  the  system  of  Southern  slavery,  so  they  ought  to  be- 
terminated  with  the  utmost  promptness. 

The  laws  of  our  State,  in  impious  warfare  against  Him,  who  chooses  to 
give  various  forms  and  complexions  to  his  children,  presume  to  make  color  a 
disqualification  for  the  right  of  suffrage.  These  laws  tell  the  colored  man,, 
that  whatever  may  be  his  mental  or  moral  worth ;  whatever  his  patriotic 
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attachment  to  his  country ;  even  though  it  were  proven  on  the  battle  field ; — <- 
he  is,  nevertheless,  unfit  to  come  up  to  the  ballot  boxes  by  the  side  of  the 
meanest  white  man.  How  debasing  must  be  the  influence  upon  him  of  this 
authoritative  lesson  of  his  inherent,  insurmountable  and  hopeless  vileness  ! 
And  how  must  the  slaveholder  rejoice,  that  he  has  so  high  authority  for  the 
conscience-soothing  conclusion,  that  it  is  no  crime — nay,  that  it  is  even  a 
virtue — to  perpetuate  the  bondage  of  so  worthless  a  wretch  as  a  negro ! 

The  laws  of  our  State,  which  entitle  all  persons,  without  distinction  of 
color,  to  a  jury  trial,  when  they  would  controvert  a  claim  to  six  cents  worth 
of  property,  fail  to  secure  this  benefit,  this  sacred  constitutional  right,  to  our 
colored  brother,  when  a  claim  is  made  to  himself,  and  when  it  is  attempted  to 
cast  him  down  from  the  glorious  heights  of  human  nature,  where  his  Maker 
placed  him,  to  the  condition  and  the  name  of  "goods  and  chattels."  Our 
laws  permit  the  colored  inhabitant  of  our  State  to  be  torn  from  all  the  objects 
of  his  warmest  affection,  and  hurried  off  to  the  great  prison  house  of  the 
South,  if  but  a  single  magistrate  give  his  written  consent  to  this  heaven- 
daring  violation  of  human  rights.  Now,  what  is  this,  but  to  publish  to  the 
world,  that,  on  the.  high  authority  of  these  laws,  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  colored  man  are  declared  to  be  worthless]  What  is  this,  but  to  license 
the  slaveholder  to  treat  the  colored  man  in  whatever  manner  a  tyrant's 
caprice  may  dictate  1  And  when  we  consider  how  extensively  the  public 
sentiment  corresponds  with  the  laws,  which  enforce  upon  the  colored  man 
these  lessons  of  his  worthlessness,  would  it  be  as  strange,  were  the  whole 
mass  of  the  colored  people  of  this  State  to  sink  down  to  that  level  of  brutes 
and  things,  to  which  our  laws  appoint  them,  as  it  is  to  see,  in  how  many  in- 
stances, the  unextinguished  and  unextinguishable  manhood  of  the. soul  holds 
out  in  its  noble  resistance  to  the  crushing  policy  of  these  laws,  triumphs  over 
it,  and  exhibits  ornaments  of  human  nature,  in  spite  of  their  sable  skin  and 
the  outlawry  to  which  it  dooms  them  1 

But  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  content  with  disfranchising  her  colored 
inhabitants,  and  with  denying  them,  when  in  their  utmost  need  of  it,  the 
benefits  of  a  jury  trial.  She  goes  much  farther  to  countenance  and  encourage 
the  slaveholder  in  his  "  crimes  against  the  life  of  the  soul  of  man."  She 
expressly  permits  him  to  "bring  with  him  any  person  lawfully  held  by  him  in 
slavery,"  and  she  expressly  pledges  her  power  to  maintain  the  soul-killing 
and  God-defying  relation  between  the  slaveholder  and  his  slave,  until  the 
slaveholder  "  may  take  such  person  with  him  from  this  State."  Thus  it  is, 
that  one  State,  out  of  a  spirit  of  comity  to  her  sister  State,  as  excessive,  as 
it  is  unprincipled,  consents  to  legalize  slavery  within  her  own  limits : — andr 


thus  it  is,  that,  in  her  zeal  to  acquit  herself  of  ail  suspicion  of  designs  against 
the  "  peculiar  institution  "  of  the  South,  she  incurs  the  "blood-guiltiness"  of 
adopting  this  institution,  and  polluting  her  own  soil  with  it.  The  debasing 
effect  of  these  laws  on  the  colored  people  of  this  State  is  obvious.  The  sub- 
jects of  this  slavery  owe  their  miserable  condition  to  the  simple  fact,  that 
they  belong  to  a  particular  race  of  men  ;  and  hence  these  laws  virtually  pro- 
claim to  our  colored  people  and  to  the  world,  that  slavery  is  the  merited 
portion  of  all,  who  belong  to  that  persecuted  and  outlawed  race. 

Shall  these  flagrant  wrongs,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue ]  Thousands  of  your  fellow  citizens  implored  the  Legislature,  at  its  last 
session,  to  terminate  them :  but  their  prayers  were  treated  with  the  most 
indecent  contempt.  Tens  of  thousands  will  send  up  similar  prayers  at  the 
coming  session:  but,  whether  they  will  meet  with  any  better  success  depends 
on  the  question,  whether  a  spirit  of  republicanism  and  equal  rights  shall  then 
characterize  our  Legislature.  That  they  wdl  meet  with  a  favorable  response 
in  the  heart  of  every  friend  of  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  to  whom  they  are 
addressed,  is  too  plain  to  require  argument:  and,  notwithstanding,  this  doc- 
trine is  so  often  violated,  and  gross  oppression  so  often  perpetrated  under  the 
name  and  sanction  of  republicanism,  it  is,  nevertheless  true,  that  where 
there  is  no  sincere  friendship  for  this  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  genuine 
republicanism.  Before  we  can  believe,  that  the  legislator,  who  deliberately 
defends  unequal  laws — laws,  which  impose  unequal  burdens,  and  visit  disabil- 
ities on  the  innocent,  is  a  Republican,  we  must  lose  our  discrimination.  The 
great  distinctive  feature  of  republicanism  is  its  practical  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  -of  equal  rights.  It  belongs  to  aristocracies  and  monarchies  to 
pronounce  one  man  porcelain  and  another  common  clay — to  cluster  privileges 
and  prerogatives  about  some,  and  to  invade  without  scruple  any  right, 
however  fundamental  and  inviolable,  which  pertains  to  others.  If,  therefore, 
the  Legislature  of  this  State  shall,  at  its  coming  session,  be  found  to  consist 
of  real  rather  than  nominal  republicans,  the  laws  which  authorize  slaveholding 
within  its  limits,  will  be  repealed ;  laws  will  be  enacted  securing  the  benefit 
of  a  jury  trial  to  all,  who  may  thereafter  be  claimed  in  this  State  as  slaves ; 
and  all  will  be  done  which  the  Legislature  can  do,  (and  this  will  no  doubt  be 
sufficient  to  secure  the  success  of  the  object,)  to  remove  from  the  Constitution 
of  our  State  that  anti-republican,  odious  and  inhuman  distinction,  which  it 
makes  with  no  better  justification  than  that  different  men  have  different 
colored  skins, — a  distinction  by  the  way,  which  had  no  place  in  our  former 
Constitution,  and  which  was  admitted  into  the  present  against  the  will  and 
arguments  of  the  wisest  and  purest  of  those,  who  framed  that  instrument. 


Plain  and  imperative  as  are  these  duties,  which  the  friends  of  equal  rights 
and  of  the  down-trodden  colored  man  will  ask  at  the  hands  of  our  Legislature 
their  performance  will,  nevertheless  be  strenuously  resisted.  It  will  be  said 
that  nothing  must  be  done  by  our  Legislature  towards  overthrowing  the  sys- 
tem of  Southern  slavery.  But,  if  this  position  were  correctly  taken,  it 
certainly  would  not  forbid,  not  even  by  implication,  the  undoing  of  what  we 
have  gratuitously  done  to  countenance  and  uphold  it.  Least  cf  all,  would  it 
forbid  the  correction  of  our  Constitution  and  Statute  Book,  so  far  as  they  are 
designed  to  cheapen  and  degrade  the  colored  people  within  our  own  limits. 
If  slavery  be  a  moral  and  political  evil,  then  the  laws,  which  we  have  made 
to  favor  it,  should  never  have  been  made ;  and  we  can  certainly  do  no  less 
than  abrogate  them  promptly.  That  it  is  a  moral  evil  is  evident  from  my  brief 
allusions  to  its  character  :  and,  surety,  a  republican  people  should  not  hesitate 
to  agree  with  an  eminent  British  statesman,  "  that  what  is  morally  wrong  can 
not.  be  politically  right."  But,  why  is  it,  that  we  may  not  do  what  we  lawfully 
can  to  terminate  the  oppressions  of  the  Southern  slave?  The  answer  is: 
"  because  we  have  nothing  to  do  do  with  them."  But  admitting,  that  we  have 
no  political  responsibility  for  these  oppressions,  it  does  not  follow,  that  we 
should  not  be  concerned  about  them.  If  a  heathen  could  declare,  that, 
"  nothing  was  foreign  to  him,  which  concerned  his  common  humanity,"  surely, 
believers  in  the  religion  of  Him,  who  commanded  his  disciples  to  make  their 
beneficence  commensurate  with  "all  the  world,"  and  the  interests  of  every 
man  their  own,  should  not  exclude  from  the  pale  of  their  sympathy  the  bitter 
heritage  and  unequalled  woes  of  a  sixth  part  of  their  countrymen.  The  doc- 
trine now  set  up,  that  not  even  moral  suasion  may  be  employed  against  the 
crime  of  slaveholding,  save  by  those,  who  have  political  power  in  the  com- 
munity, where  the  crime  is  practised,  (and  not  by  them  even,  it  might  be 
added !)  will  be  amongst  the  abounding  curiosities  in  the  history  of  the  defence 
of  American  slavery.  And  the  more  will  it  be  entitled  to  this  place,  because 
it  is  advocated  by  thousands,  who  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  cause  of 
foreign  missions — a  cause,  which  is  based  on  the  right  to  exert  our  moral 
influence  every  where — as  well  where  we  have  not,  as  where  we  have  polit- 
ical power. 

There  is,  in  some  respects,  a  wide  difference  between  the  eminent  legis- 
lators and  statesmen  of  our  country  in  the  present  age,  and  those,  who  served 
her  half  a  century  ago.  Then,  no  object  was  more  cherished  by  the  leading 
minds  of  our  country,  than  that  of  ridding  her  of  the  plague-spot  and  reproach 
of  slavery.  But  now,  if  a  measure  be  only  suspected  of  this  tendency, 
however  palpable  its  justice,  it  can  find  no  favor  with  one  in  twenty  of  our 


influential  men.  Then,  that  spotless  patriot  John  Jay  deemed  it  an  honor  to 
be  President  of  an  Abolition  Society ;  and  George  Clinton,  so  long  the  pride 
of  the  democratic  party  of  this  State,  was  in  the  roll  of  its  members.  Then, 
Benjamin  Rush  presided  over  such  a  Society,  and  his  successor  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Then,  William  Pinckney  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates,  such  as  could  hardly  be  commenced  there  now,  without 
the  executioners  of  Lynch  law  falling  upon  the  orator :— a  speech  exhibiting 
the  abominations  of  slavery,  and  advocating  the  equal  rights  of  men  so  elo- 
quently and  forcibly, — a  speech,  in  short,  agreeing  so  well  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  abolitionists  of  this  day,  that  they  have  caused  thousands  of  copies  of 
it  to  be  printed  and  scattered  over  the  land.  Then,  George  Washington  and 
Patrick  Henry  felt  no  reluctance  to  avow  their  abolition  sentiments.  An 
interesting  evidence,  that  in  that  age,  even  Southern  statesmen  were  not 
ashamed  to  show  their  hostility  to  slavery,  is  to  be  found  in  a  Report  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  This  Report  shows  further,  that  then,  even  a 
Southern  statesman,  and  that  too  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  thought  that  Congress 
might  justly  interfere  with  slavery  and  oppose  its  extension.  In  April  1784, 
as  Chairman  of  a  Congressional  Committee,  he  reported  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  a  territory,  which  has  since  given  several  states  to  the  Union. 
One  of  its  articles  provides :  "  That  after  the  year  1800  there  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted.  Another 
still  more  valuable  evidence,  that  the  statesmen  of  that  period  through  Con- 
gress had  something  to  do  with  slavery,  is  furnished  in  a  petition  to  Congress 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society.  This  petition,  subscribed  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  capacity  of  its  President,  is  in  the  following 
language : 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States : 
«  From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  portion,  and  ia 
still  the  birthright  of  all  men,  and  influenced  by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity 
and  the  principles  of  their  institution,  your  memorialists  conceive  themselves 
bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  bands  of  slavery,  and  pro- 
mote a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Uuder  these 
impressions,  they  earnestly  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
those  unhappy  men,  who  alone  in  this  land  of  freedom,  are  degraded  into 
perpetual  bondage,  and  who  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen' 
are  groaning  in  servile  subjection — that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing 
this  inconsistency  from  the  character  of  the  American  people — that  you  will 
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promote  msrcy  and  justice  towards  this  distressed  race — and  that  you  will 
step  to  the  very  verge  of  the  power  vested  hi  you  for  discouraging  every 
species  of  traffick  in  the  persons  of  our  fellow  men. 

"Benjamin  Franklin,  President. 

"Philadelphia,  Feh.3,  1790." 

That  Congress  has  the  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  made  as  clear  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  words  can  make  it.  What 
other  powers  it  has  to  abolish  slavery  is  a  matter  of  disagreement.  To 
which  of  these  Doctor  Franklin  and  his  associates  refer  in  the  foregoing 
petition,  I  do  not  know.  That  they  do  not  refer  to  the  conceded  power  of 
Congress  to  rid  the  District  of  Columbia  of  slavery  is  evident  from  the  fact; 
that,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  there  was  no  District  of  Columbia. 

James  Wilson  was  a  member  and  one  of  the  most  able  debaters  of  the 
Convention,  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution.  He,  too,  thought  it  not 
impertinent  for  Congress  to  concern  itself  with  slavery.  Indeed^he  thought 
it  both  a  constitutional  right  and  a  duty  for  Congress  to  do  so :  and  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention,  which  ratified  the  Federal  Constitution,  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say :  "  Congress  will  have  power  to  exterminate  slavery  within 
our  borders." 

I  have  thus  glanced  at  a  few  of  the  evidences,  that  the  abolition  of  slavery 
was  an  object  of  great  interest  with  the  distinguished  statesmen  of  our 
country,  fifty  years  ago ;  and  further,  that  the  doctrine  now  so  odious  and 
even  criminal,  that  Congress  has  the  power,  and  is  under  the  obligation  to 
promote  this  object,  was,  in  that  age,  a  common  doctrine.  Turn  now,  Sir, 
for  a  moment — if  you  can,  for  even  a  moment,  endure  the  sight  of  the 
humbling  and  alarming  contrast — to  look  at  the  attitude  of  most  of  our 
present  statesmen  towards  this  subject.  Where  is  Daniel  Webster?  Only 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  cause  of  American  liberty  had  not  yet  so* 
far  retrograded,  that  he  feared  to  speak  out  with  the  spirit  of  a  freeman  against 
slavery.  Now,  however,  his  calculating  prudence  suffers  nothing  to  escape 
him,  in  relation  to  this  supreme  wickedness  and  peril  of  his  country,  save 
the  most  cautious  and  measured  allusions.  I  say  calculating  prudence ;  and 
I  use  the  words  in  an  unfavorable  sense ; — for,  when  Daniel  Webster  refuses 
to  hear  the  heart-rending  cry,  which  comes  up  from  the  lips  of  enslaved 
millions,  and  to  see  the  deep  wounds,  which  American  slavery  is  inflicting  on 
American  liberty, — when  he,  so  well  knowing  the  responsible  duty,  which  the 
crisis  imposes  on  him,  and  so  well  able  to  perform  it,  refuses  to  lift  up  his 
mighty  and  convincing  voice  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  and  crushed  country- 
men, and  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  holy  freedom  falling  under  traitorous  hands1 
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« in  the  house  of  her  friends  " — I,  for  one,  shall  not  attempt  to  trace  the 
unwillingness  to  disinterested  and  patriotic  motives.    Where  is  Silas  Wright, 
another  distinguished  Senator  in  Congress,  and  from  our  own  state?     Can 
the  cause  of  impartial  liberty  boast  of  the  friendship  and  advocacy  of  this 
truly  strong  man1?     So  far  from  it,  he   is   the  Senator  who   exultingly 
communicated  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  the  disgraceful  fact,  that 
the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Oneida — a  body  acting  under  the  solemnity 
of  an  oath — had  refused  to  indict  the  men,  who  were  guilty  of  breaking  up 
the  abolition  press  in  Utica.    So  far  is  Mr.  Wright  from  exhibiting  the  abo- 
lition spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution,  that  no  service  would  so  much 
delight  him,  as  that  of  quenching  it.    He  has  probably  learned  by  this  time, 
that  its  pulsations  in  Green  Mountain  breasts  are  too  strong  to  leave  any  en- 
couragement to  repeat  his  attacks  upon  it,  in  that  quarter.     As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  cause  of  universal  liberty  has  still  less  to  hope  from  Southern  than 
from  Northern  Senators.  Even  Henry  Clay,  ardent  and  eloquent  in  this  cause, 
as  he  once  was,  has  sunk  down  into  a  slaveholder;  and  no  longer  speaks  against 
any  slavery,  but  « slavery  in  the  abstract."    Nothing  makes  his  return  to 
those  principles  of  impartial  freedom,  for  which  his  young  and  unsophisticated 
spirit  contended  so  honorably  in  the  Convention,  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  his  State,  more  improbable  than  the  fact,  that  he  has  become  President 
of  a  Society,  whose  scheme  it  is,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  to  separate 
from  each  other  the  different  races  of  men  on  this  continent.     When  we 
reflect  how  strange  and  unnatural  is  this  work  of  dividing  brethren  of  the 
same  great  family  and  children  of  a  common  Father,  we  cease  to  wonder, 
that  the  Colonizationist  should  rely  on  strange  and  unnatural  means — even 
on  the  mighty  and  terrific  engine  of  slavery — for  its  accomplishment.    What 
a  miserable  work  is  this  to  propose  to  a  Christian  people,  as  a  substitute  for 
God's  work  and  the  abolitionist's  work,  of  "breaking  every  yoke  and  letting 
the  oppressed  go  free !"     Let  Heaven  be  praised,  that  the  substitute  is  as 
impracticable  as  it  is  wicked.    As  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  he  subscribes  to  the  doc- 
trine current  at  the  South,  that  the  capitalists  of  every  community  should 
and  ultimately  will,  own  the  poor  in  it.    Nor  is  the  attitude  of  the  Governor, 
of  our  States  towards  slavery  any  more  hopeful  than  that  of  our  Senators  in 
Congress.  The  Governor  of  our  own  State  has  given  proof,  painful  proof,  that 
the  restraints  of  righteousness  and  truth  are  but  cobwebs  to  the  Northern 
politician,  who  has  set  out  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  South,  at  all  sacrifices 
and  hazards.    He  has  manifested  his  willingness  to  try  the  coercion  of  law 
upon  the  lips  of  abolitionists ;  and  year  after  year,  he  has  represented  the 
rapidly  multiplying  tens  of  thousands  of  abolitionists  as  but  a  handful,  and 
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even  a  diminishing  handful.    The  Governor  of  Massachusetts — ■ but  he 

has  repented,  or,  at  least,  brought  forth  "fruit  meet  for  repentance:"  and  it 
might  be  ungenerous  to  allude  to  the  time,  when  on  this  subject  he  was  the 
true  yoke  fellow  of  our  own  Governor.  As  to  Governor  McDuffie,  he  would 
straightway  consign  the  poor  abolitionist  to  the  gallows — and,  that  too,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "without  benefit  of  clergy."  So  far  is  he  from  favoring,  or 
consenting  to  the  discontinuance  of  Southern  slavery,  that  he  gravely  sug- 
gests to  his  fellow  aristocrats  at  the  North,  the  propriety  of  reducing  Northern 
laborers — Northern  farmers  and  mechanics — to  slaves.  He  strenuously 
resists  the  revival  of  the  principles,  that  "  all  men  are  created  equal/'  and 
that  rulers  "derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed" — 
principles  so  lightly  esteemed  by  us,  that  we  are  suffering  them  to  fall  into 
obsoleteness  ;  but  which  our  anti-slavery  fathers  so  highly  valued,  that  they 
poured  out  their  life-blood  to  transmit  them  to  their  degenerate  posterity.  So 
idolatrous  and  unbounded  is  Govenor  McDuffie's  love  of  slavery,  that  he  can 
not  stop  short  of  recommending  to  the  American  people  the  ludicrous  contra- 
diction, or  Irishism,  of  basing  their  free  institutions  on  it.  He  tells  them,  to 
use  his  own  language,  that  slavery  is  "the  corner  stone  of  the  Republican 
edifice." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  charge  a  pro-slavery  character  on  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  after  our  remarks  on  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
members.  And  is  there  more  hope  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  in  the 
other  branch  of  the  National  Legislature !  Do  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  our  days,  welcome  petitions  like  that  to  which  we  have  referred,  bearing 
the  honored  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ?  So  far  from  it,  their  ears  will  hear 
no  petition,  which  favors  how  remotely  soever,  the  claims  of  universal  lib- 
erty:— and  the  poor  slave  is  especially  forbid  to  disturb  their  indifference  to 
his  woes.  He,  poor  wretch,  who,  more  than  any  other  heir  of  human  ills, 
needs  the  benefit  of  the  right  of  petition,  is  solemnly  forbid  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  it.  To  use  the  language  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  the  immortal  champion  of  this  sacred  right, "  the  slave 
is  not  permitted  to  cry  for  mercy — to  plead  for  pardon — to  utter  the  shriek 
of  perishing  nature  for  relief." 

I  have  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Report  in  favor  of  excluding  slavery  from 
the  North  Western  Territory.  Slavery  was  excluded  from  it.  But,  in  the 
fifty  years  which  have  elapsed,  since  an  Anti-Slavery  Congress  did  this  hon- 
orable and  incalculably  useful  deed,  how  differently  have  their  pro-slavery 
successors  done  in  receiving  seven  slaveholding  states  into  the  Union  !  The 
last  of  these,  Arkansas,  came  holding  in  her  hand  a  Constitution  bloodier 
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than  the  code  of  Draco ;  and  yet  she  was  not  rejected.  So  far,  indeed,  was 
she  from  being  rejected,  that  there  were  more  of  even  Northern  votes  for, 
than  against  her  admission.  Preeminently  wicked,  however,  as  is  the  Con- 
stitution of  Arkansas,  in  adding  to  the  usual  prohibition  of  the  master  to 
emancipate,  the  prohibition  of  the  Legislature  to  enact  emancipating  laws, 
it,  nevertheless,  affords  the  grateful  evidence  that  slavery,  its  friends  being 
judges,  is  an  unnatural  institution,  and  therefore,  requires  unnatural  and 
extraordinary  securities  against  its  overthrow.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark 
that  its  distrust  of  the  popular  adhesion  to  its  horrid  system  of  oppression 
argues  the  tyrant's  belief  in  the  popular  sense  of  justice,  and  his  jealousv  lest 
the  workings  of  that  sense  might  lead  to  the  frustration  of  his  nefarious  de- 
signs, and  to  the  demolition  of  his  bloody  work.  Happy  am  I  in  believing,  that 
this  jealousy,  evinced  in  the  Arkansas  Constitution,  of  the  humane  inclinations 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  well  founded.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  there 
is  not  a  State  in  the  Union,  where,  if  the  tyrants,  who  enact  its  pro-slavery 
laws,  were  to  stand  back  for  a  season,  the  great  body  of  the  people  would 
not  improve  that  season  to  extirpate  slavery.  Slavery  is  not  the  work  of 
the  people ;  but  of  the  few,  who  have  risen  to  stations  of  influence,  and  who 
employ  that  influence  in  corrupting  and  deceiving  the  people  and  in  keeping 
them  under. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  position  of  the  President  of  our  nation  on 
this  subject  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  him,  who,  as  if  determined  to  surpass 
all  other  manifestations  of  devotion  to  the  demon  of  slavery,  solemnlv  de- 
clared to  the  American  people,  that,  even  though  Congress  itself  should  fal- 
into  the  swelling  current  of  the  world's  sympathy  for  the  slave,  he,  severthe 
less,  would  stand  by  the  oppressor }  What  a  blot  on  his  honors — what  a  blot 
on  his  country's  escutcheon — what  a  blot  on  the  cause  of  liberty — is  the  bold 
and  deliberate  crime  against  humanity,  with  which  Air.  Tan  Bnren  signalized 
his  induction  into  the  Presidential  office  ! 

Our  statesmen  of  this  age  think,  that  a  wise  policy  demands  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery.  How  differently  thought  Air.  Jefferson,  when  he  exclaimed , 
''with  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded,  who,  permitting  one 
half  of  the  citizens  (slaveholders)  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  others 
(slaves)  transforms  those  into  despots  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the 
morals  of  the  one  part  and  the  love  of  country  of  the  other.  For,  if  the  slave 
can  have  a  country  in  this  world,  it  must  be  any  other  in  preference  to  that, 
in  which  he  is  born  to  live  and  labor  for  another  :  in  which  he  must  lock  up 
the  faculties  of  his  nature,  contribute  as  far  as  depends  on  his  individual 
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endeavors  to  the  evaiiishment  of  the  human  race,  or  entail  his  own  miserable 
condition  on  the  endless  generations  proceeding  from  him." 

I  have  said,  that  the  granting  of  the  petitions  of  the  friends  of  equal  rights 
to  the  Legislature  of  our  State  at  its  approaching  session,  would  be  objected 
to  as  of  adverse  influence  to  Southern  slavery.  But,  should  we  hesitate  to 
respond  to  the  claims  of  justice  and  mercy,  lest  we  should  thereby  exert  an 
influence  against  that  wicked  institution]  Our  fathers  felt  no  such  tender- 
ness for  it.  Why  should  we  1  Has  Southern  slavery  any  claims  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Northern  freemen  of  this  age,  which  it  has  not  to  the  friend- 
ship of  our  fathers  !  Has  it  imposed  any  peculiar  obligations  on  us  to  serve 
and  sustain  it  ]  So  far  otherwise,  it  has  done  more,  in  the  last  four  years,  to 
incur  the  deep,  immitigable  and  eternal  hatred  of  Northern  freemen,  than  it 
had  done  in  all  previous  time.  Within  these  few  years,  it  has  invaded  and 
trodden  down  our  fundamental  rights.  It  has  practically  annulled  our  inherent 
and  constitutional  right  of  locomotion.  No  person,  known  to  be  a  decided 
and  uncompromising  friend  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — the  doctrine,  that "  all  men  are  created  equal " — would,  at  this 
time,  be  secure  from  violence  in  the  slave  States.  Hence  when  the  question, 
whether  the  abolition  of  slavery  will  not  dissolve  the  Union  is  put  to  an 
abolitionist — a  question  always  ludicrous,  because  implying,  that  the  original 
and  legitimate  object  of  the  Union  was  to  promote  slavery  rather  than  to 
«'  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,"  it  becomes  deeply  insulting  also.  For  to 
the  abolitionist  the  Union  is  already  virtually  dissolved ;  or,  let  me  rather  say, 
that  it  is  dissolved,  as  to  the  benefits  therefrom,  to  which  he  is  entitled  ;— but 
-still  existing,  and  in  mighty  power,  to  oppress  and  plunder  and  murder  him* 
What  a  farce  to  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  Union  in  the  Dressers  and  Hoppers 
and  Kitchells  and  others,  who  have  felt  the  tender  mercies  of  Lynch  law, 
simply  because  suspected  of  cherishing  the  doctrine  that "  all  men  are  created 
equal !"  They  do,  indeed,  love  the  Union.  They  love  it  for  what  our  fathers 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  contemplated  it  should  be.  They  love  it  for  the 
glorious  purposes,  which  they  confidently  believe  it  is  destined  to  fulfil.  But 
for  them  to  say,  that  they  love  it  for  what  it  now  is — for  them  to  say,  that 
they  love  its  abominable  perversions — would  be  tantamount  to  their  admission 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  great  and  sacred  rights  of  which  it  robs 
them. 

But,  besides  making  void,  by  means  of  its  mobs,  the  inviolable  right  to  pass 
from  one  portion  of  the  Union  to  another,  slavery  employs  the  same  means 
and  with  no  less  fatal  effect,  in  its  w.  r  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.    And  what  is  it  but  a  practical  illustration  of  the  mob  spirit  of  slavery, 
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When  our  congressional  bodies  in  contempt  of  the  Constitution,  of  common 
sense  and  decency,  resolve  not  to  hear  the  petitions  of  tens  of  thousands  o 
their  constituents! 

Have  you  the  hope,  Sir,  that  slavery  will  abate  its  encroachments  on  our 
essential  rights  1  Vain  hope !  The  robberies,  in  which  he  has  rioted,  and  the 
blood,  which  he  has  drunk,  so  far  from  sating,  do  but  whet  the  appetite  of  the 
monster  for  new  spoils  and  carnage.  Such  a  despot  never  moderates  his 
claims.  They  increase  until  he  dies.  And  not  only  will  Southern  slavery  be 
putting  forth  ever  growing  claims  to  the  service  and  submission  of  the 
North ;  but,  so  long  as  the  system  continues,  and  we  maintain  our  Southern 
political  and  commercial  connections,  it  will  have  power  to  enforce  these 
claims.  Not  a  right  have  we,  which  there  are  not  men  at  the  North  ready 
to  seize  and  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  these  connections.  Nor  are  these  agents  • 
of  slavery  found  in  an  uninfluential  and  powerless  class  of  our  citizens. 
Although  they  get  up  and  lead  the  mobs,  which  rush  into  our  stores  and 
dwellings  and  houses  of  public  worship,  and  burn  and  destroy  and  kill ;  many 
of  them  are,  nevertheless,  what  they  claim  to  be,  "gentlemen  of  standing 
and  property  ;"  and  many  of  them  wear  the  highest  honors  and  occupy  the 
most  important  trusts  in  the  community.  You  may  meet  with  them  at  the 
bar,  and  you  may  sit  with  them  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

The  public  eye  is  turned  to  the  Alton  outrages  for  evidence  of  the  power 
of  slavery  over  the  press.  But,  Sir,  your  own  city  and  every  large  city  in  our 
country  affords,  and  has,  for  years  afforded,  still  stronger  evidence  of  its 
power.  That  in  a  petty  town  on  the  borders  of  a  slave  State,  Judges  and 
Attorney  Generals  and  hypocrites  in  clerical  robes  should  be  able  to  rally  a 
mob  under  the  banners  of  slavery,  ought  not  to  excite  surprise : — but  that 
slavery  should  be  able  to  muzzle  the  press  of  a  large  city  hundreds  of  miles 
from  its  bloody  domains,  does  indeed  evince  its  amazing  and  frightful  power- 
You  need  not  go  from  home  to  see,  that  the  press  in  our  Northern  cities  is 
slavery-bound.  Nor,  need  you  look  for  evidence  of  this  afflicting  truth  through 
the  last  few  years  in  which  our  press  has  been  so  treacherous  to  liberty,  all 
the  time  that  pro-slavery  mobs  have,  in  every  direction,  been  trampling  upon 
her  sacred  cause.  There  is  overflowing  evidence  of  this  alarming  fact,  in 
the  temper  it  has  shown  respecting  the  Alton  outrages.  It  can  not  be  de- 
nied, that  indifference  to  these  scenes  characterizes  the  press  of  your  own 
city.  If  there  are  three  or  four  of  its  newspapers,  so  independent  of 
Southern  influence,  as  to  dare  speak  of  them  in  the  spirit  of  freemen,  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  (and  they  are  mostly  of  your  own  political  complexion,) 
quite  as  many,  soe  ntirely  at  the  service  of  Southern  interests  and  so  entirely 
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profligate,  as  to  justify  those  scenes,  and  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  public 
mind  to  the  murder  of  Lovejoy.  The  closing  of  Faueuil  Hall  against  those, 
who  would  lift  up  their  voices  in  it  in  behalf  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but 
too  clearly  indicates,  that  the  newspapers  of  Boston,  which  so  recently  called 
the  Whigs  to  wake  up  the  echos  of  "the  old  cradle  of  liberty"  with  the 
shouts  of  their  triumph,  are  some  of  them  at  least  but  little  better  than  pipes 
for  Southern  fingers  "  to  sound  what  stop  they  please."  If  the  newspaper, 
which  I  receive  from  Philadelphia,  may  be  considered  as  a  specimen  of  the 
press  there,  then  is  the  "  city  of  brotherly  love,"  even  more  than  New  York 
or  Boston,  under  the  influence  of  slavery.  This  newspaper,  in  an  editorial 
article  designed  to  palliate  the  Alton  outrages,  says  :  "  But  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  liberty  and  licentiousness  of  the  press — the  liberty 
of  speech,  and  the  speaking  of  any  thing  however  abusive  or  slanderous, 
which  the  excited  or  wicked  feelings  of  men  may  prompt  them  to  utter 
While  we  deplore  the  injury,  which  religion  and  virtue  suffers  by  all  such 
lawless  outbreakings,  still  we  can  not  join  with  those,  who  lay  all  the  blame 
to  one  party  alone,  and  hold  up  Mr.  Lovejoy,  as  mild,  amiable,  and  blameless, 
a  martyr  to  the  liberty  of  the  press."  You  will  not,  however,  be  so  much 
surprised  at  this  language,  when  you  are  informed,  that  the  newspaper,  in 
which  it  appeared,  is  the  "  Colonization  Herald,"  one  of  the  organs  of  the 
Society  already  referred  to,  whose  scheme  is  to  remove  oue  portion  of  the 
children  of  God  to  a  returnless  distance  from  another,  Nor  will  you  be 
surprised,  that  this  Society,  whose  strange  work  is  to  separate  living  men 
from  each  other,  should  have  a  press  in  Philadelphia,  when  you  recollect,  that 
in  the  same  city  so  great  pains  are  taken  to  keep  dead  bodies  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  each  other ;  that  in  the  same  city  'deeds  of  cemetery  lots  con- 
tain the  clause :  "No  person  of  color,  nor  any  one,  who  has  been  the  subject 
of  execution,  shall  be  interred  in  said  lot ;" — and  where  consequently  the 
crime  of  having  a  colored  skin  is  considered  to  be  so  great,  that  the  unhappy 
wearer  of  it,  whatever  may  be  his  moral  excellence,  is  thrown  into  the  same 
class  with  murderers.  One  of  the  Albany  newspapers,  which  I  take,  spoke 
in  the  right  spirit  of  the  recent  violence  in  Alton.  It,  however,  spoke  but 
once  on  the  subject,  and  then  very  briefly.  I  would  say  to  its  Editor,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel :  "Thou  shouldst  have  smitten 
five  or  six  times."  The  Albany  Argus,  as  it  is  "  the  State  Paper,"  is  under 
peculiar  obligation  to  be  a  vigilant  and  faithful  sentinel.  But,  I  believe,  you 
will  look  in  vain  into  its  numbers  for  any  editorial  comments  on  the  late 
destruction  of  property  and  life  in  Alton.  Such  omissions,  and  the  general 
tone  of  the  Northern  press  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  afford  evidence  painful 
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and  conclusive,  that  the  terrors,  which  slavery  inspires,  and  the  mercenary 
calculations  to  which  it  leads,  are  an  overmatch  for  the  spirit  of  Northern 
liberty  ! 

If  any  still  vainly  hope,  that  slavery  will  moderate  its  demands  on  the 
Northern  press,  I  would  remind  them  of  the  avowal  of  Gen.  Green,  slavery's 
champion  Editor, — that  slavery  can  not  bear  to  be  discussed,  and,  therefore, 
must  not  be  discussed.  And  this  is  the  avowal,  not  of  Gen.  Green  only,  but 
of  the  whole  South.  The  South  would  give  up  slavery  at  once,  rather  than 
throw  open  the  den  of  the  monster  to  the  gaze  of  the  American  people,  and 
<of  the  civilized  world.  She  well  knows  that  an  institution,  which  contains 
not  one  sound  political  or  economical  principle,  and  not  one  principle  of  the 
Bible,  can  not  endure  examination  in  the  light  of  the  present  age  ;  and  the 
North  should,  therefore,  as  well  know,  that  the  South  will  never  abandon 
her  war  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  until  she  abandon  slavery. 

Another  disadvantage,  under  which  the  forthcom'  .g  petitions  of  the  friends 
of  equal  rights  will  labor,  may  be  found  in  the  apprehensions  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  disposed  to  favor  them,  that  they  would  thereby 
identify  themselves  with  the  abolitionists.  Do  any  think  it  strange,  that  the 
name  "  abolitionist,"  so  honorable  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  should  now  be 
surpassingly  odious  ?  They  need  not — for  it  is  explained  by  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  spirit  of  slavery  is  now,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  then,  in  the 
ascendant.  Then  "  universal  liberty  "  was  the  watchword  ;  and  slavery  was 
a  decaying  institution.  Now,  this  institution  has  become  so  strong,  and  is 
so  bound. up  in  the  commerce,  the  politicks,  and  even  in  the  religion  (!)  of  the 
whole  nation,  that  he,  who  assails  it,  must  lay  his  account,  not  only  with  the 
loss  of  his  reputation,  but  with  the  hazard,  for  honesty  so  daring,  even  of  his 
property  and  life.  But,  what  is  an  abolitionist,  that  his  very  name  should  fill 
the  soul  with  loathing  1  He  is  the  enemy  of  oppression,  and  hence  oppressors 
hate  him.  He  is  the  friend  of  the  down-trodden  poor,  and  hence  he  incurs 
the  scorn  of  the  proud.  He  is  a  practical  republican,  who,  at  every  hazard 
to  character,  property  and  l>fe,  carries  out,  in  simplicity  and  sincerity,  the 
great  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  free  institutions  and 
government  of  his  country.  Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  he  should  be 
scoffed  at,  as  a  fanatic  and  fool,  by  men,  who,  in  conversation,  writings, 
legislation,  and  life,  disparage  these  principles,  and  denounce  them  as  "  a 
mere  flourish  of  rhetoric,"  or,  in  the  words  of  John  Randolph's  contempt  for 
the  doctrines  of  equal  rights,  as  "  a  fanfaronade  of  nonsense."  The  aboli- 
tionist is  now  despised.  But,  should  American  freedom  survive  her  present 
and  appalling  'dangers  ; — I  mean  not  the  freedom,  which  tyrants  prize,  that 
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of  gratifying  self  at  whatever  sacrifice  and  hazard  to  others,  but  that  genuine 
and  holy  spirit  of  freedom,  which  respects  the  rights  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  of  the  rich,  of  the  low  as  well  as  of  the  high — should  that  spirit 
finally  prevail  amongst  us; — then  will  the  abolitionist  be  embalmed  and 
eternized  in  the  memory  of  this  disenthralled  and  regenerate  nation.  Then 
will  posterity  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  they  are  indebted  for  the  precious 
and  glorious  rights,  which  they  inherit,  to  the  pure  and  self-sacrificing  patri- 
otism of  the  abolitionist :  then  will  the  few  be  remembered  with  unceasing 
gratitude,  who,  in  this  darkest  hour  of  the  persecuted  cause  of  impartial 
liberty,  heed  not  the  dangers,  (however  thick  political  and  religious  hyp., 
crites  may  make  them,)  amidst  which  they  keep  her  tattered  banner  flying  : 
and  then  will  the  American  Church,  purified  of  her  deep  corruptions,  honor 
the  now  ridiculed  and  reviled  religion  of  the  abolitionist,  and  admit  that  he, 
and  he  only,  who  "remembers  them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  1hem," 
honors  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

I  will  advert  to  one  more,  and,  lest  I  make  my  letter  too  long,  but  one 
more,  of  the  objections,  that  will  be  raised  against  granting  the  petitions, 
which  the  friends  of  the  oppressed  and  crushed  colored  population  of  this 
State  will  present  at  the  approaching  session  of  our  Legislature.  "  To  grant 
these  petitions  will  injure  our  party :" — this  fear  will  seize  upon  politicians  in 
the  Legislature :  and  I  say  not,  that  it  will  be  groundless.  Of  this  much, 
however,  I  am  sure,  that,  if  the  prayer  of  these  petitions  be  rejected,  it  will 
be  at  no  small  peril  to  present  party  arrangements.  For  it  certainly  requires 
no  prophetic  eye  to  foresee  that,  if  rejected,  tens  of  thousands  of  our  voters, 
will,  at  the  next  Election,  merge  every  other  consideration  in  that  of  vindi- 
cating the  claims  of  the  colored  people  of  this  State  to  an  equal  participation 
with  its  white  citizens  in  all  civil  and  political  rights  and  privileges.  It  is 
true,  that  abolitionists,  as  well  as  others,  are  attached  to  political  parties :  but 
the  time  is  coming,  yea,  has  already  come,  when,  however  strong  may  be  the 
cords  of  their  party  attachment,  they  will  not  prove  strong  enough  to  drag 
up  abolitionists  to  the  suicidal  work  of  voting  down  abolition  princi- 
ples. 

That  the  political  party,  with  which  you  are  connected,  and  that  every 
other  political  party  in  our  country,  may  adopt  and  inflexibly  maintain,  not 
the  name  only,  but  also  the  principles  of  democracy ;  and  that  these  principles, 
which,  I  believe,  are  inculcated  by  justice  and  humanity,  and  by  the  pure 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  may  prevail  throughout  the  world,  is  the  fervent 
desire  of  vour  fellow  citizen. 

GERRIT    SMITH. 


